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COLLEGE BELLE WAYNE 98497 


Seven-day official record, 824.3 lbs. milk and 35.6 lbs. butter. 

Thirty-day official record, 3,338.1 lbs. milk and 145.68 lbs. butter - 
Bred and owned by South Dakota State College, Brookings, 
South Dakota. 
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Breeders’ Directory 


Your herd published in this di- 
rectory at $2.00 a line per year. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

Blanco Farm Herd, 100 Holstein- 
Fresians. C. D. Gage, No. Brookfield. 
MICHIGAN. 

Geo. S. Bigelow’s Holstein Farms, 

Bloomingdale, Van Buren County. 


MISSOURI. 
Granzdale Herd, Casper A. Grantz, 
King City, Gentry county. 


NEBRASKA. 
Rock Brook Farm, H. C. Glissman, 
Sta. B., R. F. D., Omaha. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Pine Grove Herd, Henry W. Keyes, 
Prop. North Haverhill. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bloomingdale Herd, A. A. Cortel- 


you, Somerville, Somerset county. 
Gem Herd, Holsteins, J. G. Drake, 
Somerville, Somerset county. 
Tranquility Farms, Arthur Danks, 
Allamuchy. 


OHIO. 
Clearview Herd, Holstein-Fresians, 
J. S. Cliffton, Alverdton, Williams Co. 
Westview Dairy Herd, H.-F. Cattle 
E. S. Nail, Prop., Mansfield. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Springdale Herd, H. M. Lyon & 
Sons, Wyalusing, Bradford County. 
Spring Brook Stock Farm, Walter 
M. Cruttenden, Mansfield, Tioga Co. 
Riverside Farm Herd, J. G. Kerrick, 
Towanda, H.-F. Cattle, Shropshire 
Sheep, Chester White Smine. 
Milanhurst Stock Farm, John I. 
Elsbree, Milan, Bradford county. 
Keystone Farm, H.-F. Cattle, C. A. 
Pratt, LeRaysville, Bradford county. 


VERMONT. 
Cloverdale Farm Herd, J. G. White 
& Son, Brandon, Rutland county. 
Marble Valley Herd, J. H. Mead & 
Son, West Rutland, Rutland county. 


NEW YORK. 


Old Home, A. R. O. Holstein-Fries- 
ians. E. S. Robinson, Forestville 

Maple Ridge Herd, C. H. Fitch & 
Sons, Burlington Flats, Ostego county. 

Fly Brook Herd, C. A. Talbot, Ed- 
meston, Otsego County. 

Corning Herd, L. H. Corning, Cort- 
land, Cortland county. 

C. F. Corey, Pennellville, Oswego 
county. 

Maple Lawn Stock Farm—H. F. 
Cattle. F. L. Hess, Phoenix. 


Pleasant Valley Stock Farm, C. F. 
Hurt. Manlius, Quondaga county. 
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Lewis’ Herd, Rarris Lewis, Nor- 
wich, Chenanga county. 

Watervale Stock Farm, D. E. Car- 
ley, Manlius, Onondaga county, R. 3. 

Hilldale Stock Farm, J. A. Stanton, 
New Woodstock, Madison county. 


Brookside-Moyerdale Herd, 
Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool 

Oakland Herd, H.-F. Cattle, T. A, 
Mitchell, Weedsport, Cayuga county, . 

Riverview Herd, H.-F. Cattle, T, A, 
Page & Son, West Edmeston. : 


The — 








YOUR SUCCESS AS A BREEDER 


depends en your herd sire. When you 
buy, why not get one of the best? 
I have the sale of some high class 
bulls good enough for foundation pur- 
poses and low enough in price to in- 
terest the economical purchaser. tf. 


E. M. HASTINGS, LACONA, N, Y, 
Helstein-Friesian Sales Agency. . 


THE STANLEY ENGRAVING CO. 


Zine Etchers, 
Designers. 


Photo-Engravers 


Half tones, 3x4, at the low price of 
$1.50. Cuts that will run. Reference, 
this paper. Satisfaction’ guaranteed. 
Library Bldg., Tioga St. Ithaca, N. Y. 











KORNDYKE PONTIAC PET, NO. 55995 HEADS OUR HERD 


.- SIRE, PONTIAC KORNDYKE; DAM, PONTIAC PET. You know the rest. 
Every female of milking age has an Official Record. If you want a bull calf 
that will increase your butter fat, put in your order. (t. £.) 

ISAAC DALRYMPLE & SONS, Otselic, N. Y. 


pve Wane Isaac Dalrymple, Preston, N. Y. 





Pleasant Hill Herd Offers 


Bull calf, born Feb. 11, 1912, a very fine individual in color, three fourths ' 
black. He is a half brother te Daisy Veeman Hengerveld that sold for 
$1950.00 in public sale at Syracuse. Sir Veeman Hengerveld, sire of 38 
A. R. O,. daughters—10 that average over 28 lbs. butter in 7 days, his 
whole 38 daughters averaging over 22 lbs. and only 3 are full age. This 
is a showing that I de not believe any other bull can make. Dam of calf 


has record of 25 Ibs. in 7 days and is the dam of three large record daughters 


Poland, N: Y. 


all averaging over 4 per cent. butter fat. 


W. D. ROBENS 





- PRIZE BULL CALF 
born Nov. 24, 1911. His dam, Mercedes De Kol Julip 
Pietertje, took tenth prize in her class for her 30-day re- 
cord of over 100 lbs. of butter. His sire is close to the 
fifth 30-lb. cow of the breed. 
This calf is good size, straight, nicely marked and we 
can offer him at an attractive price. 


BONALEVO FARMS 
R. E. Chapin & Son, Props. Batavia, N. Y. 





ALLENVAIL FARMS 


We have sold all of our bull calves old enough to ship, excepting one. 
This calf was vorn yvanuary 5th, 1911, is almost entirely white, straight as @ 
line, well grown and a fine individual in every way. 

He -was sired by a son of the great King Segis and Jasamine Beets, @ 
24.37 pound junior two-year-old daughter of Paul Beets De Kol. The dam 
of this calf is a fifteen pound two-year-old, daughter of Segis Inka’s son, 
(the only son of the famous Segis Inka, the founaer of the Segis family), 
and Pauline Cornucopia 23.19 pounds butter A. R. O. 

The average A. R. O. records of this calf’s dam and two nearests grand- 
dams is 20.93 pouds butter at the average age of three years, three months, 
twenty days. Write for prices and extended pedigrees. 


DUNHAM BROS, -3- -t- Bainbridge, Chenango Co., New York. 








OVERS TOCKED 


Herd numbers of forty head—thirty heavy mi]king cows and heifers, and 
a dozen splendid heifer calves, by uncommonly well bred sires of Pontiae 
Korndyke, De Kol 2d’s Butter Boy 3d, and King Segis breeding. Would sel 
a carload, at right prices. Three miles from Lacona, 48 mles north 0 
Syracuse on Western branch of N. Y. C. R. R. Telephone. 


LACONA HERD—B, E, MEAD, Proprietor, Lacona, N. ¥- 
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NEW DAIRY QUEEN OF THE WEST 





By M. R. Toustrup, Assistant Dairy 
Husbandry Dep’t., Brookings, S. D. 





College Belle Wayne No. 98497, 
owned by the South Dakota State 
College at Brookings, a five-year-old 
Holstein cow, has recently completed 
her 30-day official test. During that 
period she produced 3,338.1 pounds 
of milk containing 116.545 pounds of 
butter-fat. The average test was 
3.345 per cent. fat. Figuring 80 per 
cent. fat for each pound of butter 
we find the fat is equal to 145.68 
pounds of butter. Taking the aver- 
ages, we find that she produced daily 
during the 30 days, 111.27 pounds 
milk, 3.88 pounds fat, and 4.85 pounds 
butter. 

In the 7-day test she produced 
824.3 pounds milk containing 28.3 
pounds fat. 

The 30-day record has been beaten 

by only one cow in the world, Pon- 
tiaec Lady Korndyke 92700, with a 
production of 2,496.7 pounds milk and 
_ 125.541 pounds fat in 30 days. 
' There are several interesting facts 
connected with this great record of 
College Belle Wayne. » 

First. It is the highest monthly 





record produced by any cow owned 
by an agricultural college. 

Second. It is the highest record 
ever produced by any cow west of 
the state of New York. 

Third. The cow was not forced in 
order to produce the record. 

Fourth. It was produced on South 
Dakota feeds. 

College Belle Wayne is a typical 
westerner. She was bred and raised 
at the South Dakota State College. 
She is large, wide and deep of frame, 
of wonderful quality, capacity and 
strength. One week before freshen- 
ing she weighed 1890 pounds in just 
average good condition. She is of 
excellent Holstein type. 

Had College Belle Wayne been 
more fat at the beginning of her 
test, and forced a little during the 
test, she, undoubtedly, would have ex- 
ceeded her present record. But Prof. 
Larson desires to give this great cow 
a yearly test and at the same time 
keep her in good condition for breed- 
ing purposes. 

During the official test, College 
Belle Wayne was fed and milked four 
times a day. She received the follow- 
ing daily ration in four meals:— 
Ground corn 4 lbs. 
Ground oats (about 1/3 wheat) 8 Ibs. 
Old process oil meal 4 lbs. 
Bran 8 Ibs. 

In addition she ate 12 pounds of 
beets, 40 pounds of corn silage and 
clover and alfalfa hay. She had free 
access to salt and fresh water. 

The supply of clover hay gave out 
and green alfalfa hay was _ substi- 
tuted. When this change was made, 
College Belle Wayne bloated on the 
alfalfa hay and she fell in the milk 
flow from 125 pounds to 97 pounds 
per day. If it had not been for this, 
the official record would have been 
still larger. Now about two months 
after freshening she is again back to 
her normal milk flow of about 115 
pounds per day. 

The beets were sliced and mixed 
with the grain. The supply of beets 
also fell short. When this occured 
the yield was lowered. 

Much credit- for this splendid rec- 
ord is due Prof. Larson for planning 
and Mr. Hoff, the herdsman, for the 
splendid care and feeding of the cow. 
With these continued efforts, College 
Belle Wayne will, undoubtedly, be 
heard from, when her yearly test is 
completed. 


eereeeee 
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NOTES BY K. N. KUPERUS 
AND SONS 

The following is a short descrip- 
tion of the farms at Marssum and 
Engelum near Leeuwarden, Fries- 
land, Holland, the homes of the two 
youngest partners of the Firm of K. 
N. Kuperus and Sons, breeders and 
exporters of Friesian Herdbook 
Cattle, and of some of the methods 
of cattlebreeding. 

The area of these farms is 187 
acres, and the land, heavy claysoil, 
is all under grass. 

The whole is divided by ditches in- 
to sections of from two to about ten 
acres. About one third of the whole 
area is used for pasture, the other two 
thirds being devoted to the produc- 
tion of hay. 

When in the early part of the sum- 
mer the grass has been mown, and 
the hay is in the barn, the cattle are 
allowed to graze on this portion of 
the farms, too, though if the after- 
math of grass is very good, a portion 
of it may be mown a second time for 
hay or ensilage. 

In summer ‘about 65 milch cows, 
25 yearling heifers, 3 or 4 service 
bulls, and 45 calves, all herdbook 
cattle, besides about 50 Friesian 
herdbook sheep and lambs and 6 
horses are kept on the farms. 

The cattle are turned out to grass 
in the early part of May and are 
never stabled untill about the be- 
ginning of November. If the weather 
should be celd, the cows are blank- 
eted. The calves are put in the barn 
at night for the first fortnight after 
they are turned out in May. 

Cows and yearling heifers are 
served as a rule, principally in May 
or June, that they may calve in Feb- 
ruary or March of the next. year. 
These heifers are then about two 
years old. 


In summer the cows and heifers 
get nothing but grass. The cows are 
milked twice daily, at 4 o’clock a. m. 
and at 4 o’clock p. m. Until about 
the middle of June the calves are 
fed, twice a day, with a ration con- 
sisting of whey and butter milk 
and 1 litre of full milk, mixed with 
some linseed cake meal. Butter milk 
is the residue after making butter, 
and whey is the residue after mak- 
ing cheese. 

After the middle of June the older 
heifer calves get no more full milk. 
The younger calves and the bull- 
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calves continue to get the above food, 
to which is added some milk of Fries- 
ian Sheep. 

From about the 1st of November 
until about the 1st of May the cattle 
are kept in the stables, and during 
this period the cows and heifers get 
plenty of hay. 

As extra-food we give barley-meal 
and linseed cake meal mixed with 
water, or dried pulp with linseed 
cake-meal and Soyameal, prepared in 
the same way. Besides this we give 
1 kilo of linseed cake before calving, 
which is increased to 2 kilo’s of lin- 
seed cake after calving, or 1 kilo of 
Soya cake or earthnut cake. 

Besides hay the heifercalves get 
% kilo of linseed cake and % kilo 
of linseed. cake-meal mixed with 
whey and water, or water only, and 
1 kilo of linseed cake. 

The bttl calves get a little more of 
these concentrated foods, especially 
as they grow older and winter ad- 
vances. 

Immediately after their birth the 
calves are taken from their dams, 
and put on dry straw at a place in 
the barn in which the temperature is 
suitable. Here they are rubbed dry 
with straw. When about an hour 
old they are given a little of the 
dam’s milk and after this during the 
first three days they get of the dam’s 
milk three times a day. 

After the first three days they get 
full milk twice a day, till they are 
two or three weeks old. For the next 
four weeks they are fed on full milk 
and butter milk and after that they 
get whey, some butter milk, and some 
full milk, until they are turned on 
the pasture. 

It is very difficult to define exactly 
the ration to be given to calves, as 
one animal can digest much more 
than another. It is therefore advisa- 
ble always to charge the same man 
with the feeding of the calves, as by 
constant observation he will be able 
to guard against over-feeding and 
under-feeding. 

Since 1897 the milk of the cows 
has been weighed and tested for 
butter fat by a certified milk con- 
troller evening and the next morning 
once every fortnight. Of late years 
several milk controlling associations 
have been established consisting of 
12 to 36 members. These associations 
have, in proportion to the number of 
their members, one milk controller 
and 1 or 2 samplers, who weigh the 
milk of every cow every fortnight, 
take a sample of the milk in the even- 
ing and the next morning, and test it 
at the local co-operative creameries 
or butter factories where the milk of 
800 %o 2000 cows is manufactured 





into butter and cheese, the milk being 
paid for according to the percentage 
of butter fat. Of the quantity of 
milk sent to the factory the farmer 
gets back gratis 70 per cent. of whey 
and 12 per cent. of butter milk, in 
addition to which he can buy some 
extra butter milk from the creamery 
for his calves. 

The Friesian Herdbook Associa- 
tion has appointed a head controller, 
who again controls the work of the 
above mentioned milk controllers and 
samplers, so that the milk records, 
published by the above mentioned 
Association, are official. 

At the Annual Show of Herdbrook 
Cattle at Leeuwarden on August 30, 
1900, three of our cows were awarded 
first prize for the highest butter re- 
cord, and three cows were awarded 
first prize for the highest milk record. 

All these cows had calves again 
about one year from the time of their 
previous calving in 1899, when the 
records began. 

During the summer of 1899 these 
cows had excellent pasturage, but no 
other food at all. They were stabled 
about the middle of October. Their 
food consisted then of hay of early 
mown grass, early mown grassen- 
silage, 2 kilo’s of linseed cakes and 1 
kilo of earthnut cake each per day 
until the lactation period had ended 
by their being dried off about 8 
weeks before calving again. 


- 





FEEDING AND CARE OF 
HOLSTEINS 





(Address given by A. A. HARTSHORN, 
Hamilton, N. Y., president of the 
Hostein-Friesian Association of 
America, before the Minnesota 
Holstein Breeders’ association at 
Hutchinson, May 17, 1912.) 





I am glad of having the opportun- 
ity of coming to your state and meet- 
ing the breeders of this noble breed 
of cattle, The Holstein-Friesian. 

When your president wrote me in 
regard to coming, he suggested the 
subject, Holsteins of the East, but on 
receiving your program, I observed 
that my subject was, Feeding Hol- 
steins. Now I wish to add just one 
word to that subject and make it 
Feeding and Care of Holsteins, for 
I feel that the two can not be separ- 
ated. If a man wishes to succeed, 
he must not only be a feeder but 
he must feed with care and be judi- 
cious in handling the cattle he is 
feeding. 

Now, it would be useless for me to 
come before you and lay down the 
rules for feeding, for if I did, most of 
you would return to your homes and 


'ssy that I had made a great mistake, 
which I certainly would, 

Of course a thorough knowledge of 
the composition of the feeds we are 
feeding is necessary, but we can all 
get this information from our experi- 
ment station and it would be use- 
less for me to come all this distance 
to talk to you about a balanced ra- 
tion. Although this knowledge is 
good in itself, yet that alone will 
not make a successful feeder. A per- 
son may have a thorough knowledge 
of what a balanced ration is, and 
may know perfectly the composition 
of all of the feeds and yet be a fail- 
ure in caring for and feeding cattle. 

As a knoweldge of the a, b, c’s is 
necessary to become a great scholar, 
so is the knowledge necessary to be 
a practical feeder of cattle. But it 
is as a, b, c’s are, merely foundation 
knowledge. But to be a successful 
feeder, a man must know his animals 
and observe their likes and dislikes 
and also their constitutional tenden- 
Some feeds that will agree with 


cies. 
one animal will not agree with 
another. For instance, it may be 


necessary to feed roots and laxative 
feed to one animal in order to have 
her do her best and keep in a healthy 
condition, while another may not be 
able to stand such feed at all. 

Now, in discussing the feeding 
problem, we will begin with the young 
ealf, for it is only by correct feeding 
and handling that the best animals 
are produced. Of course, the most 
important thing for success is the se- 
lection of our foundation stock, but 
I will not talk of this subject as it 
will be out of my line, but will say 
that the next most important thing 
is the care and feeding of those ani- 
mals. 

We will begin with the young ani- 
mal. Soon after it is dropped it 
should be fed a little of its mother’s 
milk and it is well to feed it for a 
few days, three times a day and in 
small quantities, but after a few days’ 
old, it is not necessary to feed three 
times, although perhaps it is better, 
beginning with about a quart at a 
time and that amount can be gradu- 
ally increased as the calf grows older. 
But if, after the calf is a few weeks 
old, milk is to be fed in qunantities, 
exceeding 6 or 8 lbs., it should be 
skimmed milk, and that only twice 
a day. 

A great many breeders make the 
mistake in getting their calves in too 
good condition before they are a year 
old. The young animal that is to be- 
come a milk producer should never 
be fattened until three or four months 
¥before she freshens, but should be 





kept merely growing. 
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have a 30-lb. 3-year-old daughter. 


What Better Combination 


Can you tind than is represented in the Brothertown Stock Farm bulls sired by King Segis De Kol 
Korndyke? Their sire, a son of King Segis and the world’s record cow, Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 2d, 
unites the Segis, Pontiac Korndyke, and Hengerveld De Kol strains in the closest degree; and their 
dams are as good as could be selected for or reared in the Brothertown Herd. Some of these dams are 
granddaughters of Sadie Vale Concordia, the first 30-lb. cow of the breed and the first 30-lb cow te 

Among these cows are some of the best members of the herd—cows 
that have made good records and that will be distinguished in I=ter tests. 
FOR A BULL, you can buy him here now at a bargain price. 
sell the animals young at low figures, than to grow them up. 
fail to investigate the Brothertown offerings. 

WE ALSO UFFER A FEW COWS, bred to King Segis De Kol Korndyke. 
reduce the herd to keep within our pasture limit, and, therefore, need to sell only a few head after 
which no females in calf by King Segis De Kol Korndyke will be in the market. 
tunity for you if you are looking for some straight, well developed young cows of excellent breeding 
and producing ability, bred to one of the great bulls. 


BROTHERTOWN STOCK FARMS 
QUENTIN: McADAM, Proprietor, 


We lack the room and would rather 
If you are in the market to buy, don’t 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING 





We are obliged to 


This is a fine oppor- 
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I have sometimes almost been 
ashamed of my calves when people 
have visited my herd that have been 
visiting some other good herds of the 
east, but I never feel that way, after 
the young things are in milk. To 
illustrate; I remember when Cleopa- 
tra Gelske, the cow that won second 
place in the largest exhibit of Hol- 
steins ever held in this country, was 
a calf, Messrs. Henry Stevens & Son, 
were at my farm when she was from 
four to six months’ old, and I offered 
her with several others of them, for 
$40 each (that was before any testing 
had been done at the Hamilton Stock 
Farm or the Prilly family ever heard 
of, as a family), they refused to take 
them. So you will see that it is 
better even to have calves under size, 
than to become beef animals. 

The calf should not be fed so much 
milk that it will have no room for 
roughage, as the animal that is to 
become a dairy cow, must have large 
abdomianl development, and this can 
only be done by the consumption of 
large quantities of roughage. The 
calf should be kept growing continu- 
ally from the time it is dropped until 
fully matured. In order to do this, 
if they are fall calves, the first sum- 
mer they should be kept in a lot where 
they can be fed some grain and also 
foddered, if they do not have an 
abundance of grass. 

After the heifer has been bred and 
is three or four months along, then 
it will do no harm to feed some fat- 
tening feed and get her in fine con- 
dition for testing when she drops her 
first calf, and this is necessary if a 
large record is expected the first 
time she freshens. And not only 
that, but the heifer is in a good, 
strong condition to undergo the strain 
of having her first calf and beginning 
her life of milk production. After she 
has freshened, the heifer should be 





fed what she can digest and put into 


milk. Great care should be taken 
that she be not overfed, so as to cause 
garget or an inflamed condition of 
the udder. 

In feeding a heifer, a great many 
people think because she is not doing 
guite as well as she ought to, thet 
they are rot feeding enough and wil! 
increase the feed, when frequently a 
dropping off of the grain ration will 
cause a greater flow of milk. Some 
animals will stand much higher feed 
than others, and it is the man who 
knows his animal best, that will make 
the most successful feeder, and not 
only that but the grains agreeing 
with one animal may not agree with 
another. For instance; years ago, 
when I tested Mary R. Pietertje, I 
thought I had found just the right 
ration for testing, as she stood a 
great amount of feed and seemed in 
perfect condition when her 30 days 
expired, but a little later, I tried the 
same mixture on another cow, Old 
Prilly, and it did not agree with her 
at all, while the feed that she seemed 
to do well on was not the feed for 
Mary Pietertje, as I had fed her that 
feed the year before. So we cannot 
give any rule or any mixture that 
will agree with all cows, but the mix- 
ture which I feed my own herd, which 
gives me the most general satisfac- 
tion for a milk ration, has been: 300 
Ibs. Continental gluten, 200 lbs. wheat 
bran 100 lbs. ground oats, 100 lbs. 
cottonseed meal, 100 Ibs. oil meal and 
100 Ibs. hominy. This mixture seems 
to agree with a greater part of my 
animals and is a great feed for milk. 

Not only must a cow be properly 
fed but she must be kept free from 
worry or excitement and be contented 
with her surroundings and treatment. 
For this reason it is necessary to be 
systematic and prompt in feeding and 
also milking the dairy cow. 





Many a man who otherwise would 
be a good dairyman, makes a com- 
parative failure on account of the 
lack of thorough, systmatic, prompt 
methods. If the cows are let out of 
the barn one day of the week, they 
should be every day, and at the same 
hour. We often hear a man say, 
“T do not let)my cows out very often 
because it shrinks them on their flow 
of milk.” Now it was not because he 
let out his cows, but the change from 
his usual method that caused the loss. 
The result would be the same if he 
were in the habit of letting his stock 
out every day and then should keep 
them in a day. 

A cow should have free access to 
all the good, fresh water she wants, 
and this is especially true from the 
hours of 4 to 7 p. m., for if she has 
her own way she will drink a very 
large proportion of the amount she 
requires during those hours. 

Our method of salting our cattle is 
to mix it with grain, about a pound 
and a quarter to 100 lbs. of feed. 
Occasionally there is an animal that 
seems to want a little more than 
that; if there is such a one, she can 
be supplied separately, but ordinar- 
ily, when we are graining our ani- 
mals well, that is sufficient. 

Cows should not be fed more rough- 
age than they will eat up clean, for 
there is nothing that will destroy an 
animal’s appetite sooner than to have 
hay before her that has been breathed 
on and mussed over. 


A man of your state was in our 
stables a short time ago, and he made 
the remark that he never saw cows 
look as well and give so much milk 
on the amount of feed they were 
consuming. The secret of the whole 
thing is, feeding systematically and- 
each animal having the amount she 
ean handle to the best advantage. 
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each. Then look at the work his 


E. H. DOLLAR 





FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD 


Is where you can secure a son of PONTIAC KORNDYKE admitted by all breeders to be THE GREATEST HOLSTEIN- | 
FRIESIAN SIRE THAT EVER LIVED. Look at what his daughters are doing? Two of them with records over 37,Ibs. 
HE {S THE GREATEST PRODUCING SIRE OF THE BREED, 
THROUGH HIS SONS. Every son of Pontiac Korndyke that has daughters old enough to milk is a sire of good_ones, 
We can offer you several young ones that will give you great daughters. 


sons are doing. 


NEAR PRESCOTT 





HEUVELTON, N. Y. 








THERE IS A LURE ABOUT 
LIVE STOCK 





Address Delivered by M. CUMMING, 
Principal, College - of Agriculture, 
Truro, N. S. at the Eastern On- 
tario Live Stock Show, 1911. 





There is a lure about live stock. 
It is the lure that brings one like 
myself from the Atlantic, and others 
from the Pacific, to some common 
centre, where the best of our coun- 
try’s live stock is gathered together, 
and where we can feast upon the ex- 
cellencies of these animals to our 
hearts’ content. I feel sorry for the 
man or the woman who has not 
learned something of the lure that 
attaches itself to live stock. Those 
of you who live in the city may, per- 
haps, have friends, devotees of the 
horse, the dog, or poultry, who, 
through their common interests in 
these animals meet together and talk 
’ them over until you wonder how any- 
thing more could be said. You have 
seen in them something of this lure. 
Mayhap you have been one of the 
number, before the blazing fire, who 
have talked of the old time trots, and 
of this year’s “green one” that can 
step so fast that the competitors 
seem like statues. What races the 
public would see if the judges’ 
watches would only record those 
miles fought out in dreams and talk 
before the blazing log. But never 
mind that; if you have been one of 
this circle, you know something of 
this lure. 

Nor does this lure confine itself to 
‘these steeds that, by their speed, 
make one’s blood tignle and one’s ex- 
citement rise to the highest pitch. 
There is the same attraction centre- 
ing about these cattle, these sheep, 
these poultry, these swine, that you 
have seen at this Exhibition, whose 
excellency of torm and whose per- 
formance leads one to admire, to en- 
vy, and to discuss just as interestedly 
and just as luringly as the speed of 
the horse. It is written of Scotland’s 


premier breeder of live stock, a man 
seemingly unimpressible, without sen- 
timent, slow and deliberate of thought, 
that, when he saw a certain bull of 
rare excellence of form, he became so 
excited that he could not even sign 
his name. I heard a group of men 
last night talking about a certain 
animal now at this Exhibition, and 
saying, “I wonder what chance it has 
of going to Chicago and becoming the 
champion of America?” One who 
knows nothing of the lure of live 
stock would fail to understand how 
so much could be said and how much 
thought of this animal that many 
would pass by with only a single 
glance. It is all the lure of live 
stock, and there is the same lure 
about the fellowship of the men who 
are engaged in breeding live stock. 
They are the best lot of fellows it 
has ever been my privilege to meet, 
and it is a rare pleasure for one who 
is living quite a distance from this 
center of live stock breeding, to come 
to an Exhibition like this and meet 
so many men who are engaged in im- 
proving the live stock of our country, 
and to talk with them about the im- 
provements they are making, and the 
victories they have won and the 
losses they have sustained. It is the 
lure of live stock that leads these 
men to devote so much of their time 
to the establishing and carrying on 
exhibitions of this sort. Those who 
are not in touch with this have no 
idea of the time and energy that is 
spent in order to provide one of these 
shows which you can visit and enjoy 
to your heart’s content. 

I would like, in the very few mo- 
ments that I have at my disposal, to 
pay a tribute to the live stock men, 
who I believe are doing more than 
any other people to conserve our na- 
tional wealth. The people are talk- 
ing about conservation at the present 
time. We are talking of conserving 
our forests and water power and coal 
and minerals, and we are talking of 





conserving, what is more important 
than all these, our agricultural re- 





sources—the food supply of the peo- 
ple who live in this country. Every 
farmer here thoroughly appreciates 
the fact that there is no better means 
of conserving the fertility of his-farm 
than through the medium of live 
stock. Those of you who live in this 
city do not realize as do those practi- 
cal men of the farm what live stock, 
and particularly improved live stock, 
means to the agriculture of this coun- 
try, upon which we all are directly 
or indirectly depending for suste- 
nance. 

It is an old story, and well konwn, 
that the farmers who try to make a 
living off their farms without doing 
it through the medium of live stock, 
unless it be under special circum- 
stances, almost invariably run _ out 
their farms. I do not know whether 
you often have an opportunity of read- 
ing the articles of that railway mag- 
nate and sometime philosopher, a 
Canadian by birth but now operating 
in the United States—James J. Hill. 
“A year ago last New Year’s he con- 
tributed an article to one of the lead- 
ing agricultural papers of America, 
in which he contrasted the develop- 
ment of two farms, side by side. On 
one of these farms the proprietor 
determined to make his livelihood 
through the medium of live stock, 
and on the other the proprietor de- 
termined to make his livelihood by 
selling hay and grain and other prod- 
ucts of the farm and to keep just 
as little live stock as he could get 
on with. Mr. Hill said he knew these 
farms thirty years ago, when they 
were equally fertile and productive. 
In his article he stated that during 
the last few years the man who deter- 
mined to do with as little live stock 
as possible, while he did not produce 
any more actual material from the 
farm, yet he got a little larger net 
income, because his working expenses 
were less; but the man who made it 
his business to sell off his farm beef 
and butter and hogs and horses and 
poultry, although his immediate ex- 


(Continued on page 5381.) 
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Bull Calf Born Feb. 23, 1912. 


More black than white, a straight, strong, active, growthy youngster. 
The average of his three nearest dams is 30.10 lbs. of butter in 7 days. 
0 His dam is a daughter of Pearl of the Dairy’s Joe De Kol now on semi-official 


The sire is Sir Ormsby Korndyke Posch. 


* EZRA HOLBERT, 


ficld Motes 


WwW. F. Ryan, field-agent of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, has 
established forty associations in the 
state pledged to the use of purebred 
dairy sires. 

* *” 

Dr. E. J. Weldon has just returned 
from the East, to his home in Sacra- 
mento, Cal., taking with him seven- 
teen Holstein-Friesian bulls and nine 
heifers all of fine breeding. They 
have been added to the Pennant 
Dairy herd. 

* * 

“IT have just got in a report from 
almost every township in the state, 
which shows that there are over 10,- 
000. farms in QOhio using gasoline 
engines; almost 40,000 of them using 
cream separators. We have 40,000 
farms in Ohio with manure spread- 
ers. We are progressive. We are 
not ashamed of our business.” 

%: * 

The Dairy Division of the federal 
Department of Agriculture is co-op- 
erating with the Dairy Department 
of Kansas State Agricultural College 
with the hope of having twelve or 
fifteen cow testing associations 
formed in that state by the first of 
November, 

* * 


A Pure Bred Sire league has lately 
been established in the state of Cali- 
fornia, The object of the organiza- 
tion is publicity, promotion and edu- 
cation. Literature will be distributed 
and articles published in local papers. 
Already an active interest has been 
taken by the breeders and many 
“pledge cards” have been signed. R. 
D. McFarland, Sacramento, Cal., is 
secretary. With alfalfa and mild cli- 
mate, California has ideal conditions 
for Holstein-Friesians. She is coming 
to the front. 
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Announcement is made by Prof. 
R. W. Clark of the Montana Experi- 
ment Station that a conference of 
the western and northwestern dairy- 
men is to be held at the Agricultural 
College, Bozeman, Mont., July 18th 
and 19th. The program contains the 
names of dairy commissioners from 
the States of North Dakota, S. Da- 
kota, Idaho, Utah and Kansas, be- 
sides well known dairy producers. 

* * 

Estimated upon the basis of the 
number of members in the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America, the 
six leading Holstein states of the 
Union, named in order of their im- 
portance, are New York, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illi- 
nois. According to count made by the 
secretary of this organization, 1,479 
of its members live in the Empire 
state, 653 in Wisconsin, 428 in Ohio, 
282 in Pennsylvania, 280 in Michigan 
and 233 in Illinois. 

* * 

J. H. Miller, director of college ex- 
tension in Kansas says: 

“Kansas should have a state fund 
of one million dollars to lend farmers 
on a low rate of interest when crops 
fail. Such a fund would enable farm- 
ers to borrow money without mort- 
gaging their farms to “loan sharks.” 
The State, or even a county, should be 
able also to make three per cent. 
loans on grain in crib or elevator 
when prices are too low for profit 
The farmer is just as much entitled 
to profit on his wheat, corn or hogs 
as is the dealer. In July and August, 
this year, thousands of farmers will 
be compelled to sell their wheat, no 
matter if the price should be beaten 
down to 50 cents a bushel.” 

* * 

Several hundred farmers have 
taken advantage of the opportunity 
to hear lectures on improvement of 
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who have been traveling with the 
live stock improvement train through 
the northern part of Wisconsin. The 
average crowd is from 300 to 400. 
The feature of tke train is a carload 
of live stock which is taken along 
to illustrate the lectures. The train 
is operated by the Live Stock Breed- 
ers’ Association and the Extension 
Service of the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Wisconsin. Thou- 
sands of farmers are reached in this 
way at the time of year when they 
need the information most. 
* * 

This office is in receipt of compli- 
mests from K. N. Kuperus and 
Sons of Marssum near Leeuwarden, 
Friesland, Holland in the form of a 
pamphlet entitled “Some information 
about the export of Friesian .Herd- 
book Cattle, and about the way in 
which the business of cattle-breeding 
is carried on by the firm of K. N. 
Kuperus and Sons, breeders and ex- 
porters of Friesian Herdbrook Cattle. 
The pamphlet is finely gotten up. It 
contains large size illustrations of 
some of the numerous animals ex- 
ported and of some of the buyers. 

THE MICHIGAN CONSIGNMENT 
SALE 
Editor H.-F. World :— 

The Michigan Consignment Sale 
Company will hold its fifth annual 
public sale of Holstein-Friesian cattle 
at the State fair grounds at Detroit, 
October 17, 1912. One hundred head 
of cattle will be consigned. We will 
write you further in. regard to this 
at a later date and will expect to 
use some space in your columns for 
publicity. : 
Yours very truly, i 7 

H. W. Norton, Jr.’ 
' Sale Manager. 
ss Snail cilea teal 


The flag of joy and truth’s unfurled 
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live stock delivered by the specialists | To all who read the H.-F. World. 
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Lditorials 


In reporting the 
The Bottom Out. Jersey sale of Ed- 
win S. George and 
W. S. Dixon the Jersey Bulletin 
breathes the following lamentation: 

“It takes men with grit and back- 
bone to stand by, as Edwin S. George 
and W. S. Dixon did last Wednesday, 
and see their beautiful animals given 
away. They certainly showed that 
they were men who could take their 
medicine without whimpering. There 
are very few men, who would not 
have stopped the sale early in the af- 
ternoon; and few of those present 
would have censured them. 

“Think of a daughter of Majesty 
telling for $110, an imported one by 
Golden Maid’s Prinee for $105, and 
a beautiful imported cow by Raleigh’s 
Fairy Boy for $305. A _ three-year- 
old cow by Noble of Oaklands out of 
a daughter of Sultan of Oaklands 
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(imported also) for $125. “What 
was the trouble? Frankly we do 
not know. Mr. George’s sale last 
year was a good one for his first 
offering. The cattle this year were 
good, above the average in practi- 
cally every case. ‘True there were 
several animals with defective udders 
out this could not have caused the 
sacrifice. The attenaance was good 
—practically two hundred men being 
present. But they would not pay the 
value for the animals. 

“Never before have we attended a 
sale where the arrangements were so 
perfect. Automobiles carried the vis- 
itors to the farm, which was beauti- 
fully clean. The barns and the cattle 
were spick and span, and not even 
a loose twig could be found in the 
yard. ‘The lunch was the best we 
have ever eaten at any sale, and the 
vig sale tent was in keeping with the 
rest of the arrangements. 

“Fifty-seven head were sold for 
$9,240 and the average price received 
was $162.10. ‘l'wenty-one buyers from 
six States took the offering.” 

Since the bulletin confesses not to 
know what has happened, we humbly 
suggest that mayhap the bottom has 
dropped out. 

The dairy interests in general 
seem to be booming. In Holstein- 
Friesian ranks, notwithstanding the 
thousand-and-one public sales during 
the season, prices have ruled high. 
Note the general averages in some of 
the leading sales east and west: The 
Lake Mills Sale, Wis., $175; the Wa- 
tertown sale, Wis., $185; the R. E. 
HHaeger sale, Algonquin, IIl., $241; 
the Vandervort sale, N. Y. $2438; T. 
H. Russell’s Decoration Day sale, 
$271, the Breeders’ Consignment sale, 
Syracuse, N. Y., $334; Woodcrest 
sale, Rifton, N. Y., $414.—Not much 
of a comparison, but something of a 
contrast, eh! 





Hurrah for the 


Holstein-Friesians! 


lt is impossible 
to think of the 
Holstein - Fries- 
ians without feeling a sence o: pride 
in their wonderful achievements. At 
the present time, the breed can boast 
of five cows, each with an average 
yearly production that far exceeds 
the best records of the cows of all 
other breeds. These cows are: 
Banostine Belle De Kol, 1,058.34 Ibs. 
fat; Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 2d, 
1,017.28 pounds fat; High-Lawn 
Hartog De Kol, 998.34 pounds fat; 
Colantha 4th’s Johanna, 998.256 lbs. 
fat and Daisy Grace De Kol, 962.795 
pounds fat. 


The record of Banostine Belle De 
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100 pounds; it exceeds the record of 
the champion Jersey, Jacoba Irene 
by 105 pounds and that of the champ. 
ion Ayrshire, Netherhall Brownie 9th 
by 237 pounds. Quite a substantial 
lead, we think. From the present 
trend of events, the indications are 
that the “dab of butter” production 
of Jersey cows, which the Jersey 
Bulletin has been humorously harp- 
ing upon for so long will cease to be 
a joke and _ soon beeome a stern 
reality in comparison with the tre- 
mendous butter producers in the 
ranks of the Black and Whites. 

The average of 1,007 pounds fat, 
for the five cows above mentioned; 
exceeds the average of the five best 
Guernseys by 142.9 pounds. (We 
give the average of the Guernseys 
only, because they are our closest 
competitor. ) The average yearly 
production of the thirty leading Hol- 
stein-Friesians exceeds that of the 
thirty leading Guernseys by 111 lbs. 
of fat. In these latter figures you 
are’ getting down toward rock. bot- 
tom; you are getting a rough com- 
parison of the merits of the two 
breeds as money makers. Why from 
these two herds, a man could make 
a good living from the fat produced 
by the Holstein-Friesians over and 
above that produced by the Guernseys 
—$990 is the amount for the year. 
Say but wouldn’t those thirty head 
of Holstein-Friesians make some 
herd! An average of 22,442 pounds 
of milk and 807 pounds of fat! A 
total for the herd of 23,407 pounds 
fat, at 30 cents a pound, worth 
$7,022 and 325 tons of skim milk, 
at 30 cents per hundred weight, 
worth $1,950—a total of $8,972 for 
the years production, which does not 
include a crop of calves worth twenty 
or thirty thousand dollars. 


This represents the ideal herd of 
the present day and the like of which 
only the Holstein-Friesian breed can 
produce. It is the goal towward which 
all breeders should strive, yet it is 
one that will ever cause you to be 
tilting your head back farther to 
keep in view, for it is going up. 
Such are the possibilities before 
every Holstein-Friesianite. Hurrah 
for the Holstein-Friesians! 

‘Tis the H.-F. cow that leads the race 
In milk and butter fat; 

Oh she is the cow that sets the pace 
And a merry gate at that! 
Then if joy you’d get, I tell you now 
To join our H.-F. band, 

And put your trust in a bossy cow 
The best in all the land! 

Oh, oh, oh, oh, right at the pail 
She is some “peacherine,” 


Kol exceeds that of the champion|Oh oh, oh oh, we do all hail 


Guernsey, Spotswood Daisy Pearl by 


To her, the dairy queen! 





T. H. Russell 
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Sato aay 


Idle Hour Place Stock Farm 


HAS 


Something doing all the year round in 
HOLS TEINS 


Splendidly developed individuals, correctly bred producers all ages and both sex. 
Russell’s Progressive methods bring his old 
customers back and attract many new ones. 


WORLD 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 

Read what the Jackson Automo- 
bile Company has to say about the 
Jackson in this issue. An automo- 
bile is no longer a luxury. Write the 
company and let them explain the 
merits of the Jackson. 

Whole herd must be sold. Cows, 
young heifers and bulls from the 
greatest sires of the breed. You can 
have your choice from this fine herd. 
It is an exceptional opportunity. 
Write your needs to C. L, Beach, Bat- 
tle Creek Mich. 

A bull under four months of age. 
His dam and sire’s dam average 29.- 
88 pounds butter in one week. He is 
a fine individual. For pedigree write 
A. W. Brown & Sons, West Winfield, 
New York. 


2. 
oO 


ECONOMY OF DAIRYING 
By. R. M. WASHBURN, E'x-Dairy Com- 
missioner, Missouri. 

Wherever there is any competition 
at all, economy is one of the factors 
of success in any business, whether 
it be that of running a farm, railroad, 
or a shoe-shining stand. The farm- 
er of Kansas is now the competitor 
of the farmer of Missouri, of Illinois, 
of New York, even of India, South 
America, Siberia and China. The 
more railroads and steamships, the 
more thorough the distribution of use- 
ful material, and conseauently the 
more universal the competition. When 
the ranchman could herd all over the 
state; when the farmer had the right 
to plow all the land he could defend; 
when the lumberman slashed out the 
finest and left 85 per cent of the 
forest to become the victim of some 
fire, then economy was not necessary, 
therefore was little practiced. These 
pioneer conditions developed wasteful 
habits, until today the American far- 
mer is one of the most wasteful men 
on earth. But these conditions are 
changing rapidly, and with each new- 











comer to the country, and the build- 
ing of each new railroad, economy as 
a factor in success becomes more and 
more important. Moreover, during 
the past forty years, other changes 
have been taking place. Machines 
for manufacturing have been invent- 
ed, and one by one the necessary ar- 
ticles for the home are purchased in- 
stead of being made at home. 

The farmer of today is not the in- 
dependent and self-reliant man of fif- 
ty years ago. Spinning and weaving 
and making of men’s clothing and 
shoes are no longer done in the farm 
home. Likewise knitting, cheese mak- 
ing and soap making are lost arts 
to the majority of our farmers’ 
wives. In many sections even the 
making of bread and butter is being 
forgotten. These things are now be- 
ing done in large factories by trained 
specialists. The American woman has 
been emancipated. It, too, is not un- 
common to see a farmer draw a load 
of hogs to town and sell it at from 
4% to 6 cents a pound and buy ham 
and bacon at 12 to 18 cents a pound, 
merely because he does not know how 
to cure his meat, though his father 
and grandiather knew these things 
well. Moreover, our standard of liv- 
ing has increased; many of the luxu- 
ries of yesterday are the necessities 
of life today. Now the young man 
demands an education; he leaves home 
early and is a bill of expense instead 
of a producer. The girl must be edu- 
cated in order to make a living alone 
or to be attractive to the men of her 
class. This change is not wholly to 
be regretted by any means, but it 
does make it imperative that the far- 
mer obtain more cash morey during 
the year. Increased transportation 
and refrigeration facilities solve this 
in a measure, but now, as never be- 
fore, the problem of how to grow 
bigger crops, how to increase the pro- 
ducing power of the soil, how to pre- 


vent the many little wastes which 
have been, is of vital importance. 
Dairying is a hard-time industry. 
Whenever or wherever it becomes dif- 
ficult to make a living, there dairying 
meets with favor, provided, of course, 
there is a market for the products. 
It meets with favor kecause there is 
money in the business, first from the 
sale of cream. Under the present 
conditions throughout the middle west 
the plain cow handled in a plain way 
will produce from $30 to $70 worth 
of cream per year. This is not very 
much, but it is $30 to $70 better than 
letting the calf run with the cow all 
summer, which at the end of the sea- 
son is worth on the average $15. A 
real good cow will produce more. The 
yearly production of the cow will just 
about equal the price of a full-grown 
steer of equal quality. When the 
money is obtained from the steer he 
is gone forever; the cow, on the con- 
trary, is right here ready to do as 
well the next year, ready to keep 
it up for ten or twelve years. This 
is certainly a case of “eating the cake 
and keeping it.” With the present 
large corn farms and scarce labor 
here in the west the steer calves 
should probably be kept for beef-mak- 
ing purposes. These can be raised by 
hand on skim milk and a little grain 
and made to be worth more at 
the end of the season than the ordi- 
nary calf that runs with the cow. 
Where is the wisddm of feeding 25- 
cent butter fat to the calf that never 
will be worth over 5 or 6 cents per 
pound, especially since the fat of 
grains will do this youngster just as 
well? The calf that has been raised 
by hand and taught to eat and drink 
is in far better condition to continue 
growth into a profitable feeder than 
the one which roams with its mother 
all summer. 

Hog raising is a part of dairying, 
for we have no animal which will con- 
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sume skim milk to any better advan- 
tage than the pig. Skim milk fur- 
nishes the bone and muscle part of 
the diet in easisly digestible form, 
and puts the animal in condition to 
make best use of the corn. In care- 
fully conducted tests it has been 
clearly and repeatedly shown that the 
pig receiving skim milk and corn will 
produce pork for about 65 per cent of 
what it costs to produce it when fed 
on corn and grass. There is money 
in the dairy industry from the sale 
of cream, in the use of the skim milk 
for raising calves, and for raising 
pigs. 

The steps in the development of a 
new country are, first, the use of the 
game found. When this becomes 
scarce, large herds of very ordinary 
domestic cattle furnish the food, but 


as the country becomes more thickly’ 


populated competition becomes more 
keen, ranges become smaller, an ani- 
mals must be raised to produce food 
more cheaply. The well bred beef 
animal accomplishes this. But as peo- 
ple become yet more numerous, farms 
smaller in size, a yet larger produc- 
ing animal must be maintained, and 
then comes the dairy cow. When the 
west was content with the Texas 
type of range animal, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut were 
the fine beef producing centers of the 
United States. Now the west is pro- 
ducing fine beef and the east is en- 
gaged in dairying. All Europe was 
once a producer of beef. Now the 
farmer of Europe is the dairyman 
primarily with beef making as a sec- 
ondary industry. Our northern states 
have turned to dairying within the 
last fifteen years. Missouri is now 
turning. The beef animal is still 
in the majority, but is on the de- 
crease. A few more years of the 
healthy growth which is so character- 
istic of an industry in Missouri, and 
that state will be among the dairy 
states of the country. Same with 
Kansas. As a whole, the man or the 
nation which consumes liberal quan- 
tities of food of animal origin will 
be the leader. Such is the history of 
man. The cost of producing these 
different animals is 2 matter or more 
than passing interest. The cost is 
greatest with beef. Next comes mut- 
ton, with pork following closely, then 
dairy products, then poultry, costing 
the most to produce a.pound of beef 
and the least to produce a pound of 
flesh on poultry. The economy of the 
hen is because of her ability to live 
on insects and stray seeds which are 
lost to larger animals. Yet the sell- 
ing price of these on the market for 
the past 25 years has been the exact 
reverse, poultry selling the highest 








per pound, with dairy products, then 
pork, then mutton, and last beef. No- 
tice, the substance which is the most 
expensive to make has brought the 
least on the market, thus giving an 
exceedingly narrow margin for profit. 
This lack of profit of the beef animal 
is the first cause for the vanishing 
of the Kansas beef feeder who is now 
in competition with the ranchman of 
South America. Sheep and hogs oc- 
cupy peculiar positions. They are 
adapted to peculiar positions and will 
remain for an indefinitely long time 
where these conditions are favorable 
for their growth. As a bringer-in 
of cash the beef animal is inefficient 
when compared.-with the other do- 
mestic stock. Sooner or later, and 
apparently sooner, the beef industry 
as a primary industry of the farm 
will be a thing of history. Another 
interesting point in this comparison 
of farm animals is the relative ineffi- 
ciency of the beef animal compared 
with the dairy animal as a producer 
of human food. “Let us assume that 
we full-feed a steer for 300 days, 
and that his average daily gain for 
that time is 2% pounds, making a to- 
tal gain of 675 pounds. In the same 
length of time a dairy cow of quality 
equal to that of the steer above as- 
sumed would produce, at the very 
least, 6,000 pounds of milk. The dairy 
cow will require for the production 
of her annual milk output less grain, 
less hay, less grass and less range 
than will the steer in the production 
of its 675 pounds of gain in weight. 
Let us, however, inspect these total 
annual products more closely. Assum- 
ing that the 675 pounds gained by the 
steer will have the consumption shown 
by Jordan in his studies of the com- 
position of the gain made on animals 
from 17 to 27 months of age, we 
would have the following detailed ex- 

hikit: 
Per Cent. Pounds. 


SCS cy ll ae a a 42.4 286 
Ret os dibs Winchance 37.5 253 
POOLE. <6ick Gawcaienmies 14.1 95.5 
AMD sds xtvceendionseouice 6.0 40.5 
Total dry matter 389.0 


The 6,000 pounds of milk produced 
by the cow in the same length of time 
might be safely estimated on the ba- 
sis of: 

Per Cent. Pounds. 


EE .cucvshweannee 86 5,160 
BUILOE LOG Siedialssccrenns 4.6 276 
Milk sugar ...... éosq oo 285 
Casein and albumen .. 3.65 231 
Me Guo iweseee.weeun .80 48 

Total dry matter .. 840 


The water in the meat and in the 
milk is of no more value for food 
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than that which comes from the cis- 


tern or spring, and we are therefore - 
primarily interested in the quantity 


of dry matter produced. 


It will be observed that the cow’s : 


annual output of dry matter is 840 


pounds, as compared with 389 pounds. ; 


for the steer. 
But this is not all. 
produced by the steer must be again 


reduced, because of the non-digesti- 
bility of a portion of the best food, | 
while the dairy food is perfectly di- - 
Again we notice that the 


gestible. 
fat which has cost so much in corn 


to produce is the first portion dis-. ° 


carded at the time of slaughter, is 


‘cut off and used’ for soap making 


purposes. When the meat is weighed 
up to the consumer a protest is usu- 
ally made at being given so much 
fat; in the kitchen even more fat 
is trimmed, and when it reaches the 
table, if any portion of the roast is 
left it is very likely to be clear fat. 
This is either fed to the dog or 
burned. In round numbers it is safe 
to say that as a producer of human 
food the cow is three times as efficient 
as the steer. This in itself furn- 
ishes reason for the ultimate abandon- 
ment of the beef animal as a single 
purpose creature. If, then, the farm- 
er is up against either going into the 
dairy industry or selling out to 
somebody who will go into it, and if 
there is money in the business, as 
has been shown, to what extent should 
the farmer. of Kansas and Missouri 
engage in dairying? 

Answering this question briefly; I 
would say to just as great an extent 
as is possible with the labor at his 
command. He should begin with cows 
that he has, and milk them. When 
they freshen again, raise their young 
by hand and keep on milking the 
cows. If there is but one man on the 
farm who can be depended upon to 
milk, ten cows will be a sufficiently 
large number: If ‘there are two, 
make the number anywhere from 15 
to 25, depending upon the quality of 
these men as milkers. There is no 
danger of over-production. With the 
transportation and refrigeration fa- 
cilities at present provided, this coun- 
try could just as well sell butter in 
the foreign countries. It is being 
sold now to some extent, though not 
to as great an extent as would be 
profitable. Neither is our own coun- 
try as thoroughly provided with these 
articles as it should be. 

A short time ago I received a letter 
from a city milk man asking my ad- 
vice regarding the raising of the price 
of milk. He said, and very properly, 
that with the present cost of produc- 
tion he could not afford to continue 


The quantity ~ 


ue 


exit 
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Hamilton Stock Farms Still in the Lead 


King Colantha Clothilde, No. 60403, averrge records of dam and sire’s dam, 33.30 Ibs. of butter 
for 7 dys. and 133.914 Ibs. for 30 dys. 


Sire, Colantha Johanua Lad, son Colantha 4th’s Jonanna, record 35.22 Ibs. butter for 7 dys. 
Dam, Abby Hartog Clothilde, record 31.39 Ibs. for 7 dys. 
Abby Hartog Clothilde is the only 31-lb. cow that has produced a 30-lb. Junior 4 year-old and 
a261b. Senior 3 year-old daughter. 


A few more bulls, nearly ready for service from dams of the Hamilton Stock Farm’s quality. (t f) 


HAMILTON STOCK FARM, HAMILTON, N. Y. 


A. A. HARTSHORN, Prop. 


I, U. SCOTT, Mgr. 


with the present price of milk. One 
thing is’ certain, whenever the price 
of milk or butter is advanced there is 
a prompt, vigorous and universal 
howl. | Yet there never occurs any 
complaint when the dairymen reduce 
the cost of production. If it costs 
the ‘dairyman 5 cents per quart to 
produce milk and he is selling it at 
6 cents, 83 1/8 per cent. of the sell- 
ing price is consumed by the cost of 
production. If the selling price be 
raised to 7 cents per quart and the 
cost of production would remain the 
same,:then only 71 2/5 per cent. of 
the selling price is consumed by pro- 
duction. On the other hand, if the 
selling price remained at 6 cents and 
the cost’ of production be reduced 1 
cent, from 5 to 4, then only 66 2/3 
per cent. of the selling price will be 
consumed by the cost of production; 
thus.-we see that reducing the cost of 
production 1 cent is doubly prefer- 
able to raising the price of selling. 
When I examine the records made by 
our best dairymen and our best dairy 
farmers and compare these records 
with the average, there is such a 
tremendous gap that I am thoroughly 
convinced that within the next few 
years milk and butter will be pro 
duced for 60 per cent. and may be 
50 per cent. of what it is now costing 
to produce it. This reduction in the 
cost of production is going to be 
brought about by better selection of 
stock and more rational feeding and 
the growing at home of most of the 
feeds fed. The well pred cow is a 
success; selection of stock is a success; 
the silo is a success; the manure 
spreader is a success; the centrifhgal 
hand separator is a success, the farm- 
ing will be a success whenever and 
wherever our new conditions are met 
by methods to fit—Kansas Farmer. 

IF YOU RECEIVE A SAMPLE COPY OF 


THIS PAPER, IT IS AN INVITATION TO 
SUBSCRIBE. 








THERE IS A LURE ABOUT 
LIVE STOCK 


(Continued from page 526.) 


penses were somewhat larger because 
he had to construct better buildings 
and employ more labor, yet that man, 
in the course of thirty years, had 
the satisfaction of seeing his lands 
gradually become more and more fer- 
tile until now, after the lapse of 
thirty years, it is a more productive 
farm than it was when first cleared; 
whereas the farm occupied by the 
man who did not care for live stock 
had become less and less productive 
until now the farmer can take no real 
pride in it and derives very little in- 
come from it, and would have to try 
and get a better farm. Mr. Hill con- 
trasted the two men. The one man, 
through the medium of live stock, 
had constructed something perma- 
nent, and was leaving to the next gen- 
eration a farm that was more valu- 
able than when he got it. He not 
only gained a livelihood for himself, 
but one in which he took real pride, 
and he was passing down to posterity 
something better than what he had 
received, and that is something of 
which any man might feel proud. 
The other had used his gift of land 
to supply his needs from day to day. 
He had not built for the future, and 
when he would pass away no such 
enduring monument as that which his 
neighbor had built up would remain 
to show that the world had been the 
better because he had lived in it. 
Those of you who have travelled or 
read, and who know the countries of 
the world from which we try to de- 
rive some lessons, cannot but . be 
struck with the tremendous number 
of live stock that they keep on com- 
paratively small areas. Our lecturers 
are forever talking of the wonderful 
things that are done in that little 
Kingdom of Denmark. How have 
they achieved such wonderful suc- 





cess? Because during the last forty 
years, through the medium of the 
dairy cow and the hog, they have 
built up in that little kingdom one of 
the most productive pieces of country 
that we have anywhere in the world, 
and it is a country from which we 
can learn how to make agirculture 
pay. Those of you who have had 
an opportunity to take a trip through 
agricultural England or Scotland, if 
you did nothing more than look out of 
the windows of the car, could not 
have but noticed how much live 
stock they keep on these farms than 
we do on our farms. Why, as you go 
through Scotland, you not only notice 
the cattle but you see fields every- 
where dotted with horses and sheep, 
and that is what makes it possible for 
England to-day to produce more 
wheat per acre and more oats, and 
many other crops, than we can even 
in our great fertile West. There is 
no part of that country that would 
interest you more than that rather 
exposed bleak and barren part of 
the north of Scotland, the County of 
Aberdeen. One hundred years ago 
it was known for little more than 
its fish and granite, and was scarcely 
thought of as a high-class agricul- 
tural country; but the wonderful 
things that have been done by the live 
stock men on that naturally bleak 
shore almost sound like a fairy tale. 
They have built up some of the most 
fertile farms you can find anywhere, 
and they are well worth going to see. 
As you go through that country you 
find that every man is a lover of live 
stock. No matter where you go, you 
can get together a coterie who will 
sit together and talk of the wonder- 
ful animals bred by this man and the 
other, and these people enjoy breed- 
ing live stock. A certain Scotch farm- 
er in that country was one day on 
his way to church. His face gave 
every evidence of sorrow. He was 
one of that dour, hard, unapproach- 
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able type of Scotchmen who usually 
keep their sorrow to themselves, and 
with whom it is exceedingly difficult 
to sympathize. The neighbors no- 
ticed his countenance, and one of 
them, a little more curious than the 
others, went up to Sandy, and he 
said, “Sandy, you are looking awful 
sorrowful this morning; what has 
happened, have you lost your wife?” 
“A’ mon,” said Sandy, “it is worse 
than that, I have lost my very kest 
coo. If I had lost my wife I could hae 
got anither ane; but I will never get 
a coo like yon.” There is a humorous 
side to that, but there is just a little 
bit of truth in that statement. They 
do love their live stock. I have often 
heard of our live stock men say, “I 
wish I could get a man to take charge 
of my horses or cattle, or whatever 
it may be, who is really fond of 
them.” Down in our country they of- 
ten say, “I wish I could get some of 
these old country fellows, a man that 
has been brought up among live stock, 
and who has got an appreciation and 
a love for live stock; that love which 
leads to success.” We have not got 
it as much as we should have in this 
country. We need to get more of 
that spirit, and if these shows can 
do anything to contribute towards 
that love for live stock, and that will 
make our young men grow up with 
the idea that live stock is ont merely 
so many head of animals to be cared 
for, but something to be admired and 
to take an interest in, then these 
shows will have contributed some- 
thing that will mean for permanent 
prosperity. I would like to believe 
that as the time goes by we will be- 
come more and more interested in 
live stock. I am glad to see our 
Department of Agriculture encourag- 
ing the testing of dairy cows. Out 
at the door there is a table and be- 
hind it is a sign, upon which are 
these words, “Are you testing your 
cows?” And on the table they have 
everything to show the farmers how 
to test their cows. Some of you who 
have not given that any attention 
may think it is so much more work, 
but there are men in my hearing who 
have experienced the _ satisfaction 
that has come by testing cows, and 
by finding out that by better feeding 
and selecting they are continually in- 
creasing their supply of milk. The 
doing of that is not adding labor, but 
it makes the work so much more in- 
teresting and contributes so much 


more of real intelligence and appre- 
ciation to it. 

I believe as the years go by, and 
this and that man who has contrib- 
uted to the improvement of our live 
stock have passed away, 


as they 
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must, the monument by which they 
will be remembered will not be the 
granite or marble shaft erected in a 
cemetery, but a more enduring one, 
permanently preserved in _ this 
country in the improved live stock 
owned by the farmers. Such a monu- 
anent, sprviving through the years, 
will make our farming more produc- 
cive, will lead to the building up of 
a permanent type of agriculture, and 
will conserve, as nothing eise, the re- 
2ources stored up in the soils of this 
great country of ours. 

BIGGEST SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS 

AT UNIVERSITY 

With an attendance of 1,523 stu- 
dents, which is a gain of 295 over 
.ast year, the tourteenth annual sum- 
aner school ot the University ot Wis- 
consin has opened at Madison. As 
some students always enroll late, the 
cotal attendance will probably reach 
1,600. ‘There are 144 teachers on the 
.aculty this year, the largest number 
ever before employed in the summer 
session. 

New courses offered in the depart- 
ments of home economics, physical 
craining, manual training and fine 
arts are largely accountable for the 
increased number of students. Be- 
vause of the wide range of subjects 
provided in this year’s summer 
school, scores of teachers from Wis- 
consin and nearby states, who cannot 
attend college during the regular aca- 
demic year, are enabled to carry on 
advanced work in special fields. One 
of the courses that is attracting many 
students this summeer is that dealing 
with library training. This course is 
designed especially for teachers who 
want to learn something of library 
methods so that they may organize 
and manage school libraries. The de- 
mand on the part of school superin- 
tendents for teachers who have had 
some training in library work led 
to the establishment of the course. 
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HOG CHOLERA SERUM READY 
FOR DISTRIBUTION 

Serum for the prevention of hog 
cholera, which has been in course of 
manufacture for the past few weeks, 
is now ready for distribution by the 
Veterinary Department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

The serum treatment is recognized 
as the only reliable means by which 
hog cholera may be controlled. Own- 
ers of hogs, especially in those dis- 
tricts where the disease was preva- 
lent last summer and fall, should 
lose no time in vaccinating their 
herds. 

Some hogs are much more suscep- 
tible to cholera than others. Unfor- 
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tunately, there is no way by which 
this condition can be determined un- 
til cholera makes its appearance, Ac- 
cordingly, to insure against losses, it 
is advisable to vaccinate all hogs be- 
fore an outbreak occurs. 

The university authorities stand 
ready to render every assistance Pos- 
sible, and have made arrangements 
tor a specially trained field man to 
aid the farmers of the state in con- 
trolling hog cholera outbreaks. Ser- 
um will be furnished at the very rea- 
‘onable price of 1% cents per cubic 
centimeter, which amounts to about. 
35 cents for a 50 pound pig. 





PROFITS IN DAIRYING 

A recent report of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural College shows that the 
dairy herds of that station, after 
standing a cost of $65.72 for feed, 
returned an average net profit of 
nearly $50 per cow in the year 1910- 
1911. The cost of maintaining a 
dairy cow at the same station in 
1905-1909 was $41.05, or approxi- 
mately $25 less than in 1910-1911. 
Notwithstanding this increase in the 
cost of maintenance, the station herd 
has yielded the above profit the past 
year. 

Contrary to public opinion this 
herd, like that of all other college 
herds, has had no special advantages. 
In fact, from the standpoint of econ- 
omy of production, station herds have 
many disadvantages. The limited 
amount of land available for the 
maintenance of a station herd often 
necessitates the purchasing of the 
larger part of the concentrates of the 
ration rather than the growing of 
these or some substitute, and thereby 
reducing the cost to a minimum. It 
is understood, of course, that all of 
the cows in this herd were pure bred. 
They were bred by the college herd, 
for the purpose of making exception- 
al records, in which case these re- 
sults would be of little interest to the 
practical breeder of dairy cattle. The 
writer does not call the attention of 
the public to this data because of 
the fact that it is in any way excep- 
tional, but rather because it is au- 
thentic and because the method by 
which these profits were secured may 
be practiced by any progressive 
breeder who will select properly and 
give a reasonable amount of care and 
attention to his herd. Doubtless 
many practical breeders in Wiscon- 
sin have equaled, if not surpassed, 
the work of this dairy herd when the 
cost of production is considered. 

In the above herd one Holstein gave 
a net profit of $127.61. Only seven 
of the entire herd returned a profit 
less than $40 each, while the lowest 























returns from any individual cow was 
$24.79. The average fat production 
was 354.77 pounds. This yield was 
not unusually high, and still when one 
is reminded that the average dairy 
cow produces only 150 to 175 pounds 
of butter per year, it is easy to explain 
why it is possible to make a profit 
o1 $50 per cow with a production of 
255 pounds of butter fat, even though 
the cost of feed be $65.72 per cow. 
In addition to the profits made from 
the sale of butter fat, the sale of the 
pure bred offspring amounted to ap- 
proximately $1,600. 

The abnormally high cost of feed 
per cow was due in part to the fact 
that feeds were high in general, and 
also the fact that the protein came 
very largely from expensive concen- 
trates. Had alfalfa hay been avail- 
able as a source of protein at the 
price ordinarily quoted in Colorado, 
the cost of producing butter fat could 
have been reduced appreciably and 
the profits increased proportionately. 

J. B. M’NULTY, 
Colorado Agricultural College, Fort 
Collins, Colorado. 
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MECHANISMS FOR PRESERVING 
ENSILAGE 


From Consul J. I. BRITTAIN, Prague, 
Bohemia. 

For the beenfiit of American mak- 
ers of ensilage machinery it may be 
stated that silos, such as built in the 
United States, are not known here. 
However, there is considerable preser- 
vation of green food for cattle, such 
as heavy clover, fodder, peas, sugar- 
beet tops, and the shredded residue 
of sugar beets. Bohemia is an impor- 
tant producer of beet sugar, the out- 
put last season being over 730,000 
tons. The production of beets ex- 
ceeded 4,500,000 tons in a country less 
than one-half the size of Ohio, and a 
large portion of Bohemia is covered 
with timber, which is also a great 
revenue producer. 

The shredded beets are returned 
from the sugar mills to the farmers, 
who pack them in long trenches cov- 
ered with earth, and later use them 
for feeding, although some of the ref- 
use is used as manure. 

Until recently the other method for 
preserving green feed was to press 
it with cheap presses into large 
. blocks, which were stored. Now much 
of the material, such as heavy clover, 
cattlepeas, beet tops, and even pota- 
toes (when there is an excess crop 
of the latter), are dried and storei 
in this form for winter feeding. The 
dried product is mixed in the winter 
and fed moist to the cattle. These 
drying machines are the Bittner 
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Mayer, made at Leipzig, and the Mul- 
ler, made at Magdeburg, Germany. 
American agricultural machinery 
is popular here. It is subject to a 
duty of about $1.85 per 100 pounds. 
The freight charges are also high. 


—— 
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THE PARABLE OF THE DAIRYMAN 


And there dwelt among the mead- 
ows of Wisconsin a certain man who 
kept many cows, whose milk he sold 
at the local creamery. Though the 
man did practice great thrift and 
economy, yet all did not go well with 
him and his business. “Fie upon it,” 
protested he one cay to himself, 
“wherefore do I rise up early in the 
cold dark morning, and do labor the 
whole livelong day and far into the 
evening, for there is no profit in 
aught that I do?” 

As he sat pondering thus upon his 
sad lot, a strange resolve was born 
within him. He straightway arose 
and went to his helper and said, “Let 
us take strict measure of all that 
our cattle produce, and seek in this 
way to discover the error of our way. 
For a year let us feed liberally 
each separate animal a like amount 
of hay and grain and let us weigh 
the milk that each doth produce, tak- 
ing note also of the fat contained 
therein, that our knowledge may be 
complete concerning each cow.” 

And they did even as they planned, 
weighing each separate portion of 
milk upon a spring balance, and test- 
ing monthly samples with the Bab- 
cock tester. When the end of the 
year drew near the sums were assem- 
bled, and by these reeords it was 
proved that some cows prouced 100, 
some 150, some 200, and some 350 
pounds of butterfat in that year. 

Then were the farmer’s eyes 
opened, and he said to his helper, 


“Behold these cows that have given 
under 200 pounds have waxed fat on 
their rations. Take them to the but- 
cher, for they are unprofitable to 
keep, and are the cause of our past 
failures. And give the feed and care 
formerly lost upon them to the re- 
maining good cows, that they may 
do even better in the years to come, 
for they shall be the foundation of 
our future herd.” 

Hence were the unprofitable ani- 
mals sold and the good ones encour- 
aged. And the man built him silos 
and raised much clover and alfalfa, 
and from that year propsperity abode 
with him, and peace and joy in all 
his household. No longer did he and 
the hired man curse one the other 
and both the dairy business or say, 
“There is no profit in it.”"—The Wis. 
Country Magazine. 
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THE AMIABLE MAN 


I’ve never found that speech profane 


has won a friend for me. 
I’ve never found it paid me much 
to cuss. 
And while I know a lot of words of 
sheer profanity, 
I’ve never found they’re helped me 
in a muss. 
And so it is no mortal lives who’s ever 
heard me swear, 
Not even such a little word as 
“My!” 
When things go wrong and seem to 
be completely past repair 
I simply bang my foemen on the 
eye. 
I’ve never found it paid to meet my 
trouble with a frown— 
It doesn’t pay to corrugate one’s 
face. 
Frowns only serve to drag a fellow’s 
troubled spirit down, 
And fill his mind with notions mean 
and base, 
And hence it is my pallid brow of 
wrinkles all is free, 
Nor gives an outward sign of in- 
ward cares. 
When some one comes along by day 
or night to pester me 
I simply smile and kick him down 
the stairs. 
I don’t believe it ever pays to lose 
one’s temper 0’er 
The little slings and arrows of this 
life. 
I don’t believe an angry shout or 
loud and olatant roar 
Will ever ease a fellow of his strife. 
It’s better far to go our way with 
fresh and happy mien, 
As though you dwelled beneath a 
flag of truce, 
And when the hosts of Trouble shall 
appear upon the scene, 
Take off your coat and thrash ’em 
like the deuce. 
—Lippincotts. 
—____- 


NUGGETS 
Some grit is needful for the hen, 


And lack of it makes mushy men. 
* * 


There is a limit, and “yf” for wife 
is it. 
* * 
“The man whko does not love a cow 


Is tut a poor stick anyhow.” 
* * 


How is Uncle Sam going to make 
the scream of the American eagle 
sound like the coo. of the dove of 


peace? 
* * 


When you soar on the wings of 


hope take along a parachute. 
“ ok 


Instead of recalling judges, don’t 
call ’em. 

















THE COWGIRL 


When Mary drives the cattle home 
She don’t walk down the lane, 

The way the farm girls do down East 
For walking is in vain 

When one is livin’ in a land 
That’s level as your hand, 

And when the fences of all sorts 
Are scarce to beat the band. 


When Mary drives the cattle home 
She saddles up and hikes 

For fifty miles, or mebbe more, 
Before a trail she strikes; 

It ain’t no lazy farm-girl’s job— 
It’s rough work, at the best, 

When Mary drives the cattle home 
Across the boundless West. 


When Mary drives the cattle home, 
She calls, clear up the road; 
She never yet got losted, 
And she never yet got throwed; 
And she makes a purty picture 
In the sunshine or the rain, 
When Mary drives the cattle home, 
Acrost the Western plain. 


—Arthur Chapman, in Denver Re- | 


publican. 





A Chance of a 
Lifetime 
Farm Sold, Herd Must Go — 
Daughters ‘of the Greatest sires 
Pontiac Korndyke, PietertjeHen- 
gerveld Count D: Kol, Pieterije 
Hengerveld Segis, Colantha Jo- 
hanna Lad, Elzevere Barnum 


Hengerve'd DeKol, etc. 
young heifers—young bulls—the best. 


C. L. Beach 


Battle Creek, Mich. 





Brookview Herd 


Offers bull calf born January 9, 1912. 
Dam, 18% Ibs. A. R. O. three-yr.old. 
I am sure had she not gone off feed the 
4th day, she would have made 25 lbs. 
Her dam made better than 32 Ibs., 
90 lbs. milk per day, and was sold in 
June sale at Syracuse for $1300. Sire, 
King Prilly Judge. Calf nicely marked 





well grown and a good one. Price 
$150.00. 

E. E. SISSON, 
Almond, Alleghaney Co., New York. 
10 Head of Females 10 


Varying in age from 2 to 6 years. 
In this offering, are granddaugh- 
ters of De Kol 2d’s Butter Boy 34d, 
Paul Beets De Kol, Pontiac Korndyke 
and one daughter of Lilith Pauline De 
Kol’s Count. Seven of these, due to 
freshen soon, are bred to Ceunt Pon- 
tiac, whose dam and sire’s dam’s 7-day 
butter records average 30.80 lbs. in 
7 days, and 122.63 lbs. in 30 days, (t.f.) 


WATKINS BROS,, Camden, New York. 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN WORLD 


Pleasant View Stock Farm 


A few choice bull calves from such sires 
as Clothilde Concordia and Kiog Prilly 
Segis and from excellent dams. Prices 
right for quick sales. 








Riverside Stock Farm 


l otters a bull born March 22, 1912, whose 
dam and sire’s dam average 29.88 lbs, 
butter in 7 days. A fine individual, 
Write for pedigree. 


A. W. BROWN & SONS 

















Alton Miller. Fort Plain, N. Y. Went Winfield, N, Y. 


What Strains are the Best? 


That is the question that assails every breeder of cattle. Often times 
the new beginner experiments until he finds out. Those who have been 
through the mill say to those who have not: “The best strains are the De 
Kol, Hengerveld and Korndyke.” These families are descended from the 
three great cows, De Kol 2d, Netherland, Hengerveld and Belle Korndyke, 

87% per cent. of the blood of Korndyke Butter Boy is from these three 
cows. Korndyke Butter Boy stands at the head of the Stevens Herd, as- 
sisted by Walker Korndyke Segis, Albino Butter Boy, and Masterpiece, 
young sires which are all strongly bred in De Kol, Hengerveld and Korn- 
dyke lines. We can’t tell all the good things about them. 

We have the heaviest stock of milking cows that we ever had on our 
farms and wish to sell two carloads at once. Prices range from $175 up, 
a few blemished ones cheaper. If you will come and see them we can do 
business. A few young bulls and bull calves. : 


HENRY STEVENS & SON 


Brookside Stock Farm, Lacona, Oswego Co., N. Y. 





30—HEAD OF FEMALES-—30 
Varying in age from six months to six years of age. In this offering 
are daughters of some of the most noted sires of the breed, as follows: 
Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline Count, Beauty Pietertje Butter King, Jessie 
Maida Paul De Kol, Jessie Maida Rouble De Kol, Mercedese Julips Pie- 
tertje Paul. They are nearly all in calf to one of the greatest young 
Bulls of the breed, ROUBLE PECK BUTTER BOY. (t. f.) 


R. C. WELLS, NORWICH, N. Y. R. D. No, 2. 





14 YEARLING HEIFERS 
and 


1 BULL FOR SALE 


First or second dams of all with 25 to 30 lbs. 
DUTCH CORNER HERD. Herd sire—-PAUL BEETS KORNDYKE. 


John J. Walrath East Springfield N. Y. 


Come and see them. 





SPRING FARM HERD--HOME OF AGA\HA PONTIAC 


(Bull advertised in last issue sold to B. T. Boyson, Rome, N. Y.) 
I now offer bull born April 15, 1912. Straight, well grown, a fine 
calf in every way, % white. Dam has a junior two-year-old record of 
16.87 Ibs. from 337.2 lbs. of milk, per cent. of fat, 4.00. She is a daugh- 
ter of Sir Korndyke Cornucopia. Her dam has 22.55 Ibs. which she is 
sure to increase. Six granddams in this calf’s pedigree average 25.41 
Ibs. Price $100. Guranteed to please. 
Clinton, N, ¥ 


Francis M. Jones, 


——_—_—$——— 





FOR SALE AT BROOK FARM HERD 


A fine young bull nearly ready for service, born Nov. 28, 1911. 


Sire, Duchess Ormsby Butter King 30190,—43 A. R. O. daughters, — 18 
proven sons, one of the best bred and greatest producing bulls. 
Dam, Bloom De Kol 2d, A. R. 0. 20.53 Ibs. butter, 466.7 Ibs. milk, and of 


popular breeding. 
This young bull is half white and a nice one. 


Cc. H. BATES = es - - - MORRIS PLAINS, N. J 














SUNRISE HERD 


. Pietertje Hengerveld. Houwtje 76382 
and 


granddaughters of Hengerveld De Kol. 


alph. Corbin é La et, ~ Bainbridge, N. Y.. 














FOR SALE 


. Bull calves from tested and untested dams. Sired b 
KING MERCEDES 45993, a son of the MILK AND BUTTE 
KING. For pedigrees and prices address. (t.f.) 


Cc. Pre BARE Nunda, N. We 





Briar Hill Stock Farm 


Do you want world’s record breedi 

ail ne beng Mea: contains close up to the blood -— tse of the greatest 
fore, 38 over 20 Ibs an wy, pe, Kol 2d’s Butter Boy 3d, 106 A. R. O. daugh 
ters, 38 over 20 lbs., 10 over 24 Ibs; Hengerveld De Kol, 116 A. R. O. daugh- 
5 over 30 lbs., 2 eas at oe Korndyke, 67 A. R. oO, daughters, 14 over 25 ibs 
cows Sandie Ay Ss. His dam is a sister to the two world’s record 
calves from fine bred wae Clothilde De Kol 2d. Service bulls, and bull 
F. W. SCOTT. . . R. O. dams at right prices. Write for pedgree. (t.f.) 

Granville, New York. 


MEADOW BROOK HERD 


Home of the Ormsbys 


Bull advertised in last issue is s 
‘ old. Now offer b é 
ae en Korndyke No. 90934. . More white. chen Fe ig as 
a, ot es mee. Dam is a 22-lb. daughter of Johanna Rue 3d’s Lad 
vag Sains. “ae ete ——. Boy and from a 25-lb daughter of 
Ec eke ait cael on naaee Prise 4108 ass bull at a low figure. He looks good 
E. E. POOLE, : 








Lincklaen Center, N. Y. 


KORNDYKE HENGERVELB DE KOL 


No. 40273. 


3-4 brether to the new worlds record cow,Pontiac 
Lady Korndyke, 38.02 Ibs. butter in 7 days, 156.92 
Ibs. butter in 30 days.---Also 3-4 brother to the 
two 37 Ib. cows and to King of the Pontiacs. 
Sire--"Pontiac Korndyke (nuf said ) 
ine Dam---A 26.27 Ib. daughter of Hengerveld De Kol. 
—Bull Calves from i i i 

and out of cows with A. R. O. fie eg to tnTi lee Inher Papin 


_Well-marked, well-grown, thrifty, and vigo i 
pedigree showing breeding, color nariiens. aie — 


UNEEDA KORNDYKE HERD --- HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN CATTLE 
F. J. Bristol & Sons Co., Oakfield, Wis. 




















NO BETTER THAN THE BEST 


but 
BETTER THAN THE REST. 
Sons of : Pontiac Korndyke, 
Fairview Kornbyke Lad 48018 | Pontiac Pet (37.67) . 


Out of A. R- O. dams with large records and high 
percentage of fat. 


MARBLE VALLEY STOCK FARM 
J. H. Mead & Son, West Rutland, Vt. 


SHADY NOOK HERD 


offers a pair of cows bred to calve this fall. 
Five bull calves six to nine months old at $50 to $75 each. Write or 
come and see them. =f 


W. R. GATES 2. Ft. Atkinson, Wis 








HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN WORLD 535. 


Pontiac Korndyke Bulls 


We offer a great individual born 
Aug. 20, 1911. Sire, Cedardale Pontiac 
Korndyke 56519 who has 50 per cent. 
the same blood as Pontiac Clothilde 
De Kol 2nd. 3721 lbs. butter in 7 days. 
1271.6 lbs. in one year. Dam is a fine 
A. R. O. heifer, whose sire was by Pie- 
tertje Hengerveld Count De Kol and 
an 18-lb. 3-year-old daughter of Pon- 
tiaec Korndyke. Write for price. 
ORIN A. THOMAS, Rutland ,Vermont. 

Cedardale Stock Farm 





Indian Garden Holsteins 


Herd sire—CLYDE DE KOL BOON 
60688; two nearest dams averaged 
26.22 butter, both 4 per cent. cows. 
Dam, 28.07 butter. We offer a few 
choice young cows in calf to this sire, 
also bull calves and heifers of choice 
breeding. Write for pedigrees oO 


prices. 
FRANK L. HILKER 


Route 7. Watertown, Wis. 








Two Yearling Heifers 


These heifers are not bred. 

One is from a cow that gave nearly 
14,000 lbs. of milk last year. The other 
is from a two-year.old heifer that 
will make a good showing. 

First check for $225 gets the pair. 


W. H. HORSTMANN, 
R, 2, - Schenectady, N. Y. 





HOLSTEIN ADVERTISING 


Buying or selling you may profit by 
our help in locating cattle or finding 
customers, A dozen years’ experence 
enables us, with our up-to-date equip- 
ment, to give you the first hand in- 
formation not to be found elsewhere; 
and also, to handle in the most ac- 
ceptable manner, livestock, advertis- 
ing, pedigree and catalog work, and 
the management of public sales. E. 
M. HASTINGS, Holstein Advertising, 
Lacona, N. Y. 


Woodcrest Farm Holstien-Friesians 


A few cho‘ce bull calves for sa‘e, sired by 
Homestead Girl DeKol Sarcastic Lad and Pietje 
22nd’s Son: from yearly tested dams. Write for 
pedigrees and prices. All females are being re- 
tained for our first annual sale, May 29th, 1912. 


A. S. CHASE Mgr, Rifton N. Y. 








Typewritten Pedigrees 

For only 25c. I will furnish you a 
four generation pedigree giving four- 
teen ancestors and under the males 
the number of their A. R. O. Daughters 
and producing sons. Under the fe- 
males their A. R. O. records and the 
number of their A. R. O. Daughters 
and producing sons. ‘ 


F. G. JOHNSTON 
Sta. B. Columbus, O. 


MAPLE HURST FARM 


Offers for sale a fine heifer 
calf, sired by KING PONTIAC 
CANARY. Dam, LILITH DE 
KOL VEEMAN, A. R. O. 14.27 
as a JUNIOR TWO-YEAR 
OLD. 


Lamb! & Langworthy 


East Hamilton, N. Y. 



























































Compare the’ Jackson 


Your Doubts will Vanish 


The more you know of other cars, the greater will be your appreciation of . 
the Jackson and what it gives for the money. 


We want to make you a Jackson owner on one basis, and one only. 


This is that you satisfy yourself that, at the oa you want to pay, the Jack- 
son is the best investment you can make. 


Furthermore, we will point out to you the Jackson features which, we be- 
lieve, will leave no doubt'in your mind. 


These are the simple essentials---those things you most desire in a car and 
which make or mar your’ satisfaction in ownership. 


See the car, and if you go away unconvinced that your. money cannot buy 
more, we are willing to have it so. 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


1480 E. MAIN STREET, JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 





Model “45”—Five-passenger touring car; 45 H. P., four cylinder, long-stroke motor, 444x5% inches; 
118 inch wheelbase; 34x4-inch tires; full elliptic springs, front and rear. Equipment—top with top 
hood, windshield, speedometer, gas tank and lamps; coat rail and tools—$1,650. 








